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TIIE SILENCE OF NIGHT 



WILLIAM WENDT 



CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE EXHIBITION 



BY LENA M. McCAULEY 



THE twenty-third annual exhibition 
of American paintings and sculpture 
which opened October 18th in the Art 
Institute has marked an event in the 
succession of autumnal displays repre- 
senting national progress. Owing to the 
influence of the lately organized asso- 
ciation of the Friends of American Art, 
and the interest manifest not only in 
Chicago but in adjacent cities, the pro- 
moters of this most important exhibition 
of the year in the middle west resolved 
to make it notable for quality rather than 
increase it in scope, as the enlarged gal- 
lery space of the institution might sug- 
gest. 

Among the inducements to create a 
brilliant exhibition was the announce- 
ment that the Friends of American Art 
had about $30,000 to spend in the pur- 



chase of canvases for the American col- 
lection of the Art Institute. The possi- 
bility of having a picture purchased 
unquestionably stimulated the sending of 
large canvases suitable for museums. 

The prizes were also calculated to be 
an element in the securing of excellent 
pictures. The Potter Palmer Gold 
Medal, carrying with it a prize of $1,000, 
was awarded to "Alison," a group of 
three figures painted by William Ser- 
geant Kendall, of New York, who, two 
years ago, carried off the Norman W. 
Harris prize of $500 by his painting 
entitled "Narcissa." 

This prize was given this year to a 
landscape, "Icebound," by Willard L. 
Metcalf, of New York. The third, or 
Norman Wait Harris bronze medal, and 
went to a life-size figure painting, 
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"The Departure/' by Henry Salem 
Hubbell, and Honorable Mention and 
$100 were accorded a landscape, "The 
Silence of the Night/' by William Wendt, 
of Los Angeles, California, formerly of 
Chicago. The Martin B. Cahn prize of 
$100, limited to a Chicago artist, was 
won by a painting, "Grey Day in a 
Court/' by Frederick Clay Bartlett, and 
in the department of sculpture a bronze 
bust, "The Entomologist Viereck," by 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia, received 
the warm commendation of the jury. 

The main wall in the large gallery is 
given to eleven canvases by Henry 
Salem Hubbell. With the exception of 
an exquisitely painted interior and a 
study, "The Black Fan," all are por- 
traits. His prize picture, "The Depar- 
ture," a life-size portrait of a lady in a 
long green cloak and a large hat en- 
veloped with a veil, is a harmony in 
greens, with a setting of browns. Mr. 
Hubbell paints with virile and robust 
temper, and in the portrait of Miss B., 
a beautiful young woman in a pink even- 
ing gown, in "Serena," a young girl in 
gray in a shaded room, in "Sylvia/' 
another young girl, in "Winthrop," a 
boy, and the extraordinary likeness of 
"Aunt Lizzie Aiken" there is a strength 
and truth, as well as joyousness of in- 
terpretation, which command attention. 

On the opposite wall a group of seven 
landscapes by Henry Ranger is shown. 
"Sea and Sky/' "The Willows," "New 
London from Groton Shipyard," and 
"Top of Lord's Hill" are perhaps most 
noteworthy. Mr. Ranger has the gift of 
versatility and paints equally well in 
many moods. 

Passing on to the adjoining galleries, 
Louis Betts's painting of a child, "Apple 
Blossoms," which won honors at the Car- 
negie Institute last year, and portrait 
of "A Lady in White," hang side by side. 
The latter is one of those finely con- 
ceived "arrangements" of delicate tones 
beyond photographic reproduction. In 
popular esteem, as well as among many 
of the artists, it is considered the best 
portrait of the exhibition. 

With the exception of these works by 
Mr. Hubbell, Mr. Ranger and Mr. Betts, 



it was found impossible to group the 
several contributions of other artists. 
Henry O. Tanner's colossal painting 
"Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh," with 
its interesting groups of "Wise and 
Foolish Virgins," and his smaller can- 
vases, "Three Marys," and "TKe Flight 
into Egypt," are, for example, shown in 
different rooms. 

Sergeant Kendall's prize picture "Ali- 
son" is well hung in one of the smaller 
galleries, but his second contribution, 
"Valkyr," a realistic study of a girl and 
a horse, is inconspicuously placed in a 
small south gallery. 

An exhibition of national art would be 
found wanting without one of the grace- 
ful women painted by John W. Alex- 
ander. "Sunlight," shown last winter in 
the National Academy of Design, sup- 
plies this demand and is peculiarly in- 
teresting and characteristic. 

No less individual, though possibly 
more revolutionary, is the painting by 
Karl Anderson, entitled "The Idlers," 
the medal picture of the last Carnegie 
exhibition, which hangs on the opposite 
wall. How different the conception of 
color! And if then the visitor turns to 
the serious "Mother and Child," by 
Hugo Ballin, idealized after an old 
world thought, assurance will again be 
given that art is not merely following a 
leader. 

Lawton Parker's portrait of "Mrs. N. 
W. Harris" is sincerely done and digni- 
fied. Across the gallery is M. Jean Mc- 
Lane's "A Lady in Green," radiant and 
breathing the spirit of the open air — a 
picture which would lend distinction to 
any collection. Then there is Adolphe 
Borie's portrait of "Lady With a Black 
Scarf," which bears the honors of the 
Carol Beck medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, as well as a portrait of a lady 
in a ball gown of blue amid settings of 
old rose by Hugh H. Breckenridge, and 
James Montgomery Flagg's portrait of 
his wife. 

The portraits of men are singularly 
absent, Ralph Clarkson's portraits of 
John V. Farwell and A. C. Bartlett, 
painted in straightforward manner, being 
almost the only ones shown. 




WINTHROP 



HENRY S. HUBBELL 



A painting, "Playmates/' by Lydia 
Field Emmet, is among the works of high 
standard, as are Frank W. Benson's por- 
trait "Elizabeth," out-of-doors figure 
painting "Summer/' and interior "A 
Rainy Day/ 

Max Bohm's portrait of "Madam B" 



has striking quality, and is specially 
free from trace of foreign influence. As 
a portrait, Mr. Blumenschein's "Allegory 
in Honor of a Barrymore Child," which 
is in fact only a family group, has much 
to commend it. "The Fur Jacket," by 
Joseph De Camp, is notable for reserve, 
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and Thomas W. Dewing's "Portrait in a 
Brown Dress" is, in refinement, well up 
to the standard of his best. 

"The Shawl Costume/' a Spanish 
woman, by Cecilia Beaux, is a feat in 
figure painting which any artist might 
envy, though not the kind of thing one 
expects from this artist. Mary Cassatt 
and Ellen Emmett contribute figure 
paintings cleverly thought out and exe- 
cuted, yet not in the humor of highly 
praised works of past exhibitions. 
Philip L. Hale's three canvases, two of 
which are portraits, have uncommon 
character. "A Silvery Day," a figure 
painting of a young girl out in the sun- 
light, by Eleanor R. Colburn, has the 
illuminated atmosphere characteristic of 
Mr. Benson's best work. 

It is many seasons since Gari Melchers 
has sent anything more tender or ap- 
pealing than "The Madonna" and "The 
Mother." The rugged manner of de- 
lineation characterizing much that he 
has done appears in the larger painting, 
"The Smithy," but evidence that his hand 
has lost none of its cunning and his in- 
sight has gained immeasurably in a hu- 
man way is given in these interpretations 
of mother and child. A trio of works 
by Elizabeth Nourse likewise enriches 
the collection. Although the American 
point of view decries the use of foreign 
models, costume has nothing to do with 
sincerity, and in Miss Nourse's "Mother 
and Baby" the subject is such that it 
has universal significance and appeal. 

The blue-toned interiors with figures 
"Fatigue," "A Chat," and "Embarrassing 
Question," by Myron Barlow, have been 
displayed with discriminating tact, which 
permitted none of their delicacy to be 
lost. They are novelties in color, but so 
harmonious and individual that they are 
a pleasure to look upon. 

Frederick C. Frieseke's five paintings 
of life and color, four being nude fig- 
ures in the open air with sunlight and 
shadow, are vastly interesting. Miss 
Genth's "Golden Days," nude nymphs 
under the trees, is decorative, and from it 
one turns naturally to the prismatic 
paintings of Childe Hassam and "The 
Yellow Flower," by Robert Reid, which 



reach a high plane in the refinement of 
color. 

Walter MacEwen has contributed a 
large figure painting, "The Betrothed," 
and two smaller canvases in his inimi- 
table style. 

If landscape is to be the ultimate ex- 
pression of the American painter, if it is 
in landscape our art has been felt abroad, 
then the freely brushed open-air paint- 
ings shown in this exhibition make the 
soul of the display. 

The best trio of landscapes, it is gen- 
erally conceded, is that by William 
Wendt. "The Silence of Night," which 
received honorable mention, is a land- 
scape with slender birches in the fore- 
ground, beyond which the darker reaches 
are illuminated by a subdued light. "The 
Land of the Heart's Desire" is as satis- 
fying in a decorative sense and in mood 
more joyous, the golden sunlight gilding 
the open country. "The Arcadian Hills" 
is in the same manner a strong, inde- 
pendent painting. 

Among the landscapes of tenderer 
quality are two of a superior order by 
Ben Foster, "Sunset in the Litchfield 
Hills" and "In the Green Mountains." 
Daniel Garber's "Hills of Byram" and 
John W. Beatty's "Plymouth Hills" and 
"Chiltonville" should be named among 
the best which are shown ; while William 
Ritschel's "The Land of the Vikings" 
and De Witt Parshall's "Caverns of the 
Deep" are impressive for somber dig- 
nity. 

A passing judgment suggests that the 
cult of the open winter is upon us. The 
sunlit snow field evidently held the at- 
tention of a goodly number of land- 
scapists, for snow scenes in varied as- 
pect are to be seen on every wall. First 
among these is a large canvas by Gard- 
ner Symons, representing a wide-reach- 
ing country in which the sunlight upon 
an icy river is radiant, and the air seems 
to scintillate with frost. Mr. Redfield 
exhibits "Winter" and "On the Banks of 
a River," both snow pictures, as well as a 
colorful autumn in his usual virile style. 
Elmer W. Schofield's "Snow-clad Hills" 
is good, and so are Leonard Ochtman's 
"December," and Gifford Beal's and 
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PORTRAIT 



LOUIS BETTS 



George VV. Bellows' paintings of "The 
Palisades/' snow covered. 

"The Quarries/' by Charles H. Davis, 
and "Navajo Desert" and "Rain 
Clouds/' by Albert Groll, should be men- 
tioned, because of merit, with works by 
Henry Golden Dearth, Charles Warren 
Eaton, Birge Harrison, Chauncey F. 
Ryder, John F. Stacey, Frank Duveneck, 
Charlotte B. Coman, and Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper. 

Two paintings, "Below Zero/' a snow- 
bound landscape, and "Lost on the 
Grand Banks," by Winslow Homer, rep- 
resent the dignity of this master who 
has so lately passed beyond. "The Ve- 



netian Bead-stringers," by John Singer 
Sargent, is but a reminder of other work 
by that brilliant painter, and William 
M. Chase appears once more as painter 
of still life, in a canvas entitled "Striped 
Bass." 

American marine painters are gallant- 
ly in evidence. Both Waugh and 
Dougherty have sent paintings of 
rugged cliffs and angry waves, the for- 
mer "The Roaring Main/' and the latter 
"Drifting Shadows." F. K. M. Rehn is 
a surprise in a turbulent marine, "Moon- 
rise before Sunset," and Charles H. 
Woodbury has excellent representation 
in "The Cove," and a powerful though 
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simply expressed painting of a glacier, 
'The Valley." Emil Carlsen's "The 
Meeting of the Seas" is one of the most 
pleasing marines shown, and his "Study 
of a Carved Wood Panel" is recognized 
among the works of special importance. 
Herman Dudley Murphy's tone poems, 
'The Opal Sunset/' and 'The Music 



panionable picture. The strength of the 
present display rests on its large paint- 
ings, several of which will probably re- 
main in Chicago. 

As the interest in art education and 
enjoyment is increasing in the^west, and 
smaller cities are organizing^ museums 
and exhibitions, the influence of a repre- 
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WILLARD L. METCALF 



AWARDED THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS SILVER MEDAL 



Boats/' a twilight in Venice, accord well 
with the elusive paintings on a larger 
scale, "Lunar Mist" and "La Lune 
Galante," by Alexander Harrison. 

In this brief review it has not been 
possible to give a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of all the paintings which have lent 
distinction. In an effort to establish a 
standard the sense may waver between 
the large sensational and the small, com- 



sentative collection such as this is of 
value. Its gratifying quality as a whole 
is its frankness and cheerfulness. The 
mood of mystery seems to have disap- 
peared and given place to a finer sin- 
cerity. In a technical analysis the com- 
positions betray greater simplicity, purer 
color, and surer execution than hereto- 
fore, all of which point to higher artistic 
accomplishment. 



